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Some New L.P. Leaflets. 

Several excellent new Labour Party 
leaflets have just been issued by Head- 
quarters at reasonable prices, and these 
bear evidence of the marked improve~- 
‘ment in attractiveness and appeal which 
chas characterised many recent leaflets 
and pamphlets. With so many points 
of pressing national concern before the 
public on which Labour stands to score, 
a good distribution of timely literature 
js to be desired in évery constituency. 

No. 204—WHy THE LIBERALS NO 
‘LONGER COUNT. IN PARLIAMENT. Liberal 
pretensions and Liberal, hypocrisy are a 
never-dying theme. Here is the latest 
indictment. 

In most important measures of social 
reform on which’ a vote was taken in 
the House of Commons during the last 
three years, more than half the Liberal 
‘Members of Parliament did not vote at 
‘all, and those who. did vote were hope- 
lessly divided amongst themselves. This 
leaflet gives many telling examples of 
the Liberal Members’ complete indiffer- 
‘ence to the needs of their constituents, 
and their disunity. 

No. 206—TuHE Lasour SurtTAx. Mis- 
representation and suppression are 
apparently to be the chief weapons in 
x, . 
‘fighting Labour’s surtax proposals. A 
simple leaflet was very necessary, and 
here is a concise summary of Labour’s 
proposals for raising money by a Sur- 
‘tax on Unearned Incomes of £590 and 
over. 

‘No. 207—Harp Facts. In the finan- 
¢ial year 1926-1927 :— ‘‘Out of every 
‘20s. spent by the Government 14s. 13d. 
was for War, and only 5s. 103d. for 
‘Peace Services.”” This is a quotation 
from Leaflet No. 207, which shows how 
tea, sugar, etc., are taxed chiefly for 
War Expenditure and for paying inter- 
est to those who became richer through 
the war. 

No. 208—Women Evectors! Know 
Your Frienps! Perhaps the most 
effective leaflet of all, this one is parti- 
cularly timely. It gives a record of 
‘Labour’s fight for Equal Franchise from 
‘t900 to the present day. 


Ward and Polling District Committees. 

‘One. of the neglected steps in organ- 
isation in all too many constituencies 
is the establishment of ward and 
polling ‘district committees. It is 
amazing in how. many places Local 
Labour Parties or D.L.P.s exist -with- 
out attempting to get down to the geo- 
graphical organisation of their. areas, 
yet, (except for elective auditors) we 
never vote centrally, and all election 
machinery has to work down to the 
last geographical unit. How much 
better if all. this is done beforehand, 
if workers have got to know their 
ward or polling: district and the street, 
houses or hamlet for which they will 
be responsible when an election comes ? 
Not only elections, but the building of 
membership, the distribution of litera- 
ture, the announcements of meetings, 
are all facilitated when the ward and 
polling district committees exist and 
are functioning. 

By Party rules every resident affilia- 
ted or individual member is a mem- 
ber of his ward or polling district 
committee. The practical difficulty in 
some areas, even where there are 
hundreds or thousands of affiliated 
members, is to know them; in other 
areas the difficulty is that none at all 
are known or believed to be resident. 
The initial formation of a Committee 
calls for different methods for such 
places. Where membership of an 
affiliated Trades Union exists, tickets 
for a ward meeting can be sent to the 
Union branches or the Local Unions 
may be asked to co-operate in other 
directions. If the names of members 
can be ascertained they: should receive 
a personal invitation to the first ward 
or polling district meeting. Alterna- 
tively a meeting can be announced to 
which admission will be by production 
of a Trades Union card. We are in 
favour of forming these committees in 
the first place by announcing a well- 
known speaker. In areas where no 
members at all can be discovered the 
ward committee can only be formed 
by announcing a public meeting and 
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plainly stating thereat the desires of 
the Party for a local committee. Sym- 
pathisers should be asked to signify 
thcir willingness to join, We believe 
the principal difficulty, however, in 
most places is not that a Committee 
could not be got going if an attempt 
were made, but it is that Local Parties 
become involved in numerous activities 
of-a centralised nature and.do hot give 
the attention to ward work which’ is 
necessary. Yet the ward ‘work dis- 
covers the new. ‘blood, and from the 
highways: and bye-ways recruits can be 
found ‘for the feast. 


MEMBERSHIP IN LONDON 
CONSTITUENCIES. . 

The December ‘‘London News,”’. the 
organ of. the London Labour , Party, 
gives an interesting tablé showing the 
affiliated membership, in, the whole. of 
the:. London constituencies. We 9 are 
unable to print the list in extenso, but 
our readers. will. be interested in the 
following list of Parties with oyer 500 
members... Woolwich, of course, easily 
leads, but only! by dint of hard work, 
and persistent attention to membership 
details. One does perhaps wonder if the 
term ;‘‘affiliated membership”? is synon- 
ymous with, what it ought to be! Have 
we not really got a bigger individual 
membership in seme places ? 


: No. of 
Party, Meim- 
eh bers. 
Bermondsey— 
Rotherhithe cay ; 1,000 
~ West aay Le ey be ates S00 
(amberwell— 
North ae ey “a 600 
Peckham >. Be Ae, 1,203 
North-West Shan ap de 600 
Deptford 1,500 
Greenwich 1,920 
Hackney— 
‘South we nt 500 
Kensington— 
North sips ae 540 
Lambeth— 
North 1,000 
Lewisham— 
ast Peat eae 1,000 
West an eh ptenartt) 500 
Poplar— 
Bow. and Bromley 1,200 
South 1708 
St, Pancras— : 
North : ait 600 
Southwark— F ee 
South-East bate mt, 602 
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- Stépney— 3 
Mile End...» é ae 800 
Whitechapel a a 500 

Wandsworth— : 
Putney se sae ae 656 © 
Woolwich— 
East 2,530 
West 2,520. 


RURAL PROPAGANDA. \ 
The Concert Party as an Aid to 
Successful Village Meetings. 

By L. R. Roperts, : 
Labour Agent, Maldon Division. 
Much has been said and written of 
the ‘‘backward areas’’; the need for 
consistent propaganda, the type. of 
speaker necessary for the purpose,’ the 
parish pump .as a training ground for 
our budding propagandists. And so on. 
Personally, I have never experienced 
any .great difficulty in getting good 
audiences for open air village meetings, 
providing the most suitable time and 
place is selected, and satisfactory meth- 
ods of advertising are utilised. Without 
any, doubt, the Van _ is’, the best 
aid to success during the Summer 
months. \ - 
But what of village propaganda dur- 
ing the long dark evenings, when by. 
nine o'clock, only the policeman and a 
few loiterers outside the: lamp-lit inn 
are seen. When indeed half. the cottages 
are shrouded in darkness? How-do my 
colleagues in the County - Divisions 
attract audiences for meetings in these 
months? . I-know of a National Propa- 
gandist who recently toured. a County 
Constituency, and the total number of 
people who heard his: message during 
the whole week was less than 100, and 
this including a women’s meeting. - Is 
this fair to the propagandist? Does the 
Movement get its.money’s worth from 
the speaker in such circumstances ?’ 
The greatest difficulty with which we 
in the rural divisions have still to con- 
tend is the fear of the farm avorker that 
his employer will know that he attended 
a Labour meeting: This is naturally 
more true of an indoor than an outdoor 
meeting, and it follows that other 
methods must be sought to put our case: 
to the villager. We have just completed 
a week’s campaign with a National 
Propagandist, and on.each evening the 
halls were full to capacity... This. was 
done by advertising. them as ‘Concert 
Meetings—:\dmission Free.”’ It isnot 
difficult to get half-a-dozen members 
together from the larger -towns and 
form Labour Concert Parties. We have 
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= Peas ne Maen D oe the afe a8e a8e ae ae ole ofe of0 080 20 a8e oe ae oe ofe 020 o20 ae 
ail of which spen the inter months ee ae 
touring the village areas. This is work ee re 
in which some members can be readily es nen 
. x . 7 m Benaa ts 'e ca 
areerested, ae by their One) aap visits « A SEASONABLE GIFT ae 
to the villages familiarise themselves A ee 
with the districts and the people on the oe for your Secretary. ee 
countryside. This is invaluable during RS ee 
election times. ise ox 
It will be objected perhaps that this Ra Ty; ae 
plan is too expensive for most Parties at oe 
to face up to. The cost of conveyance a ® ® eo 
of a Concert Party it is true is some- oe <9 
hat heavy. But let me give you the | 4& ° 
wha y- 1 me give you the | % 0 ft e fe 
_ finances of our week’s campaign. One te ox 
meeting each evening for five evenings. fe & 
Stiga. Gi & ge 
Hire of Halls a eines tee NO) a a % 
Conveyance of Concert Parties 8 2 6 ae t 
Printing (general — skeleton “eo e a 
standardised) Be Seo idee p20) eo & 
> Urganiser < 
+ 3 
VET Ue <0 “eo + 
eS oe e e ~~ 
Pana 3. complete with title 4 
C ee A ° 2, 
Collections :— % page and full index ee 
1/8/10, 1/2/6; 4/19/0, ao it % 
-rg/-, and 1/19/6 sees LOve Ay TO), ll Tage well bound in red Px 
Deficit... is mA TQ. 24. [kt af. r° 
gE ie i cloth, lettered Re 
e + oe 
515 ) ~ g 
PLO ARD ne Se 

2 
Five well-attended — meetings. An % REDUCED PRICE S 
approximate aggregate of 600 people at “ re 
a-cost of less than 45. Now take the “ / aod 
. " . e S/ 
alternative. Assume that I hire the same “ poset ee NET +4 
halls for purely political meetings. Could *° ae 
one reduce the estimated attendance by ° “* 
half? Could one deal with estimated tet oi 
collections in the same way? Certainly. *° “? 
i ae & 


In fact we could reduce the collections 


2 
Gi 


considerably more, for what sort of +“ 4 - 

village political meeting would yield a A few bound copies of “ 

collection of over £2 on average? ** Volumes IV. & V. are = 
* ; = , Py) b 

These collections indicate that people 35 still obtainable at Re 


¢ 
a 


pay well for a concert and consider they 


have had their money’s worth. “ 9/6 each 2 
Lastly, there are halls in this Division RS & 


> ¢. 
> 


which seat less than 150 people for 
which £2 is charged for political meet- 
ings or for any gathering organised by 
a political party. How can you get this 
back from sparsely attended meetings ? 

As for the speaker—well—after the 
manner of The Prologue, he is The 
Interval, and fills in for thirty minutes 
while the concert party takes coffee. 
This method may not perhaps fit in with 
the ideas of the old pioneer propagand- 
ist, who is usually proud of having 
addressed an audience of nobody and a eho ade eto ate sto ate ale fonts ofe ake ate heats ofoate ateage 
dog. But I think it gets there! 
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Editor Manager, The Labour 
Organizer : 
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Near WORCESTER 
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THE. LAYMAN’ S GUIDE TO THE FRANCHISE. 


By THE Eprror. 


ARTICLE 


II].—THE 


WOMEN 


FRANCHISES. 


(The object of the following series of articles is to provide the oidinary Labour 
worker or ward and polling district official with a simple and authoritative statement 


of the law concerning the I'vanchise.) 
REPRESENTATION OF 


THE PEOPLE 
» Section. 4 (1).—A woman shall be entitled to be registered as a parlia-- 


ACT, 1923: 


mentary eleétor for.a constituenc y (other than a university constituency) 


if shes 


(a) has ERE the age of thirty years; 


and 


(b) is not subject to any legal incapacity ; and 
(c) is entitled to be registered as alocal government elector in 


respect of the: 


occupation 


in that 


constituency 


prémises (not' being a dwelling-house) of a yearly value of not 
ee than five pounds , or of a dw elling-house, or is the wife of 


(2)— 


-a husband entitled to be so registered. 
[ This. sub-section, relates only to the University vote.—Ed. | 


~ (3)—A woman shall be entitled.to be registered as a local government 


elector for any local government electoral area 


(a) where she would 1 be, entitled to be so registered if she were a 


man; and. 


(b) Avhere she isthe wife of a man who is entitled to be so regis- 
‘tered’ in respect of premises in which they both reside, and she 


has attained the age 
; legal incapacity. 

; Noté“1/ Perhaps because ~ there’ are 
some women im thé present House of 
Commons the coming extension of the 
Franchise to women under 30 years of 
age may be enacted in plain language. 


Certainly, Section 4 of the 1918 Act, 
which first gave the Parliamentary 
franchise to women, is the most am- 


biguous section in the whole Act. It 
seems-to have been framed in a spirit cf 
hesitancy ; its author 
language, or the language he uses else- 
where in» the Act;.or was. there a 
Machiavelian intention. of taking away 
with one hand what: appeared to be 
given with the other? ‘‘Votes for 
women on the same terms as to men” 
is, actually conceded on the minor ques- 
tion of the Local Government Franchise, 

but for the Parliamentary vote, our le gis- 
Jators seem to have gone out of 
way, to discover” nei’ Sind confusing 
qualifications and . limitations. . The 
result is that the Section. gives far less 
than it purports to give,’ 
of Seemingly eligible 

enfranchised, but in 

authors of the 


dis- 
the 


women are 
one matter 


nubia ‘qualification which ts 


tended to husbands ! 


not ex- 


distrusts his own” 


their. 


‘Whole ‘classes , 


Act overste pped them-, 
selys's. and. agtually.gaye to: VINES A CORZ 


of thirty years and is not subject to any 


Note 2. ATTAINED THE AGE, OF 
THIRTY. YEARS: As explained: an 
Note 6 to Article i_a person is deemed 
to attain a particular age’ on. the 


previous to one’s birthday—it matters 
not at what o’clock. Thus a woman 
attains her thirty years the day before’ 


her birthday. As the qualifying period 
ends on June rst, it follows that a 
woman whose birthday falls on June 2nd 


would claim to have ‘fulfilled the age 
condition. . 
Note 3. LEGAI. INCAPACITY. This 


term was explained in Note 7 to Article 
1. Section 9° (5) of the Act 
makes clear a. point concerning peer- 
in their own right, and declares 
them capable of voting if registered. 
Noten32 EN DITEED yas at 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT ELECTOR. 
This is the second important departure 
from the principles governing the’ grant 
of the franchise to men. Thére is no’ 
residential qualification for women,’ or 
business qualification, 
The roundabout method is adopted of 
laying down in Sub-section 3 
woman may qualify for the L.G-s vote 
in the same way ‘as a man, ‘then Yor 
Parliamentary purposes the names ‘So’ 
secured are analysed, so to speak, into 


esses 


day 


however 


AS A 


as such, ‘either. 


that: a 


of land or. 
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those whose occupying premises are 
over 45 in value; who have occupied, 
not successively in a wide area, as for 
men, but soleiy “‘in that constituency” 
—and other segregations. 


Note! OCCUPATION IN DHAT 
(SOONSTITUENCY. ‘Occupation does 
mot mean residence. There,is a differ- 
ence here in the wording used in other 
parts of the Act...A man must occupy 
““as owner or tenant’’ for the purposes 
of the L.G. franchise. One case in a 
thousand may «conceivably arise where 
the looser phraseology used for women 
might advantage a person neither tenant 
“or owner. But a shop-manager is not 
an occupier in the sense required. 

The term ‘“‘in that constituency’ is a 
limitative one. A man, for Parliamen- 
tary purposes, must, as we have seen, 
either have resided or occupied “‘in that 
constituency or in another constituency”’ 
as defined. For Local Government pur- 
poses the same privilege is enacted, but 
the area is restricted. But women must 
quality and occupy “in that constitu- 


se 


ency,”” i.e., the one they have ‘*occu- 
pied”’ in throughout. 
Note “5. LAND OR _PREMISES. 


This means any land or any premises 
(not being a dwelling house) of a yearly 
value of not less than £5. 

Boiled down ‘“‘yearly value’? means 
‘the rent at which the ‘hereditament 
might reasonably be expected to Jet 
from year to year free of all usual ten- 
ant’s rates and taxes and tithe commu- 
tation ‘rent-charge.’’ ‘In * practice,’ if 
already rated, this value is ‘recorded in 
the local valuation officer’s valuation 
lists, but where not rated the registra- 
tion officer decides whether or no the 
premises are of the prescribed value. 

Note 6. OR OF A DWELEING- 
HOUSE. The quaint: and confusing 
references to ‘‘a dwelling-house’’ in (c) 
mean (1) that the term ‘‘premises’’ are 
not to include a dwelling-house (which 
consequently need not be of the yearly 
value of £5), and (2) that the woman 
occupier of a dwelling-house, providing 
she fulfils the other conditions as to age, 
etc., is also qualified for the vote. 

A dwelling-house is defined in Section 
4t (8) as ‘‘arry part of a:house where 
that part is occupied separately as a 
dwelling- house.’ As-to where the occu- 
PATICY of rooms amount to an occupancy 

“of part of a house”’’ (and therefore ful- 
fils the conditions) the reader cannot do 
etter than again read our notes on the 


Lodger vote which appeared in our last 
issue. We there discussed :the various 
considerations that govern. a: judgment 
in individual cases, ».and obviously. the 
question whether a ‘particular woman. is 
merely a lodger or is tenant of a dwell- 
ing-house within a dwelling-house is 
one of fact in each case. This brings us 
to the question of womem in lodgings and. 
[ will endeavour to throw light on this 
subject in another: note. 


Note 7: WOMEN LODGERS: The 
rights of women living in rooms is one 
of the thorniest questions arising out of 
the Act, and even to-day there is ‘no 
universal practice on*the question. 

The woman who establishes that she 
is occupying ‘part of a house’ as a 
dwelling house has a clear claim, but 
what of “‘lodgers’®? The reader who 
has re-read last month’s article will 
appreciate the distinction. And here let 
me make it clear that the ‘‘lodger vote” 
as established by Section 3 (proviso 2) 
of the Act does not apply to women. 
That “a tenant shall include a person 
who occupies a room or rooms as.a 
lodger only where such rooms are let to 
him in an unfurnished state” applies to 
men only and to Section 3 only. But can 
a lodger qualify by occupying ‘ “prem- 
ises (not being: a dwelling- house): of -a 
yearly value of not Jess. than £5"? 


That. Question Can. Be Reduced to 
Two Others. 


Does a lodger *‘ 
quired, and can “‘lodgings’’ be regarded 
as “‘premisés. (not being a dwelling- 
house).”’, 1. am afraid the answer ts 
“No” in both bases. A: woman lodgér 
in furnished rooms is not entitled to the 
Parliamentary vote. 

But suppose she occupies an unfurn- 
ished room? Is she then qualified? 
Here we must reason closely, for. this is 
the wood. , Bear in mind that a-man 
had to occupy ‘tas owner or tenant’’ and 
a proviso. was necessary, to make clear 
that the tenant of unfurnished= rooms 
was a tenant.. But a woman does nat 
necessarily occupy as owner. on-tenant. 
Merely she is entitled ‘tin respect of the 
occupation.’* Therefore .we think that 
on the grounds of occupation a woman 
tenant of unfurnished rooms, makes 
good her elaim. CSc, | Ee 

But are unfurnished rooms, ‘‘premises 
(not being sa: dwelling-house) ?”’ L think 
they are, and though the »whole -mattér 
is obscure unfurnished rooms » duly 


occupy’? in the sense re- 
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‘ 


‘occupied’? which do not qualify as part 
of a house certainly are premises within 
the meaning of the Act. The question 
of value arises and it is on this point 
that most claims go down. Hence the 
necessity of claiming as a dwelling- 
house wherever possible. 

Notes 3..OR 1S THE WIFE OF VA 
HUSBAND, Etc: ‘This’ is. -a third 
alternative. There is no similar quali- 
fication enabling a husband to become 
qualified through his wife. Note that 
the husband must be ‘‘entitled’’ to be 
registered, not necessarily already regis- 
tered; nor is the fact that the husband 
is registered a proof of his qualifica- 
tion to be registered. 

The title to be registered must be in 
respect of land or premises of not less 
value than 45, or of a dwelling-house. 
Thus allotment-land or a small-hold- 
ing which will qualify a man who holds 
same as “‘owner or tenant’’ (irrespective 
of value) will frequently qualify a man, 
but not his wife also. The same applies 
to stalls, hutments, and many similar 
small premises. 

(In the continuation: of this article next 
month we will deal with the Local 

Government franchise for women.) 
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TheLabour Propaganda 

and Publishing Service, 

76 Minories, London, 

TYPEWRITERS. E.C. 

New—From 48 8s. od: Stand- 
ard machines. 

From 44 os. od. Port- 
able machines. 
Rebuilt. From 55/- Guaran- 
teed for 12 Months. Under- 
woods from £6 os. od.; 
Royals from £6 os. od. ; 
Olivers, from £4 os. od. ; 
Remingtons, from £3 os. 
od.;  Barlocks, | Empires, 
Yosts, Smith Premier, L. C. 
Smith and all Portable 

machines. 
Dupericarors. 
Flat duplicators from 50/-. 
Rorary.—Roneos from £6 
16s. 6d.  Gestetners from 
410. Typesetting and print- 
ing machines and all access- 
ries, 
Write to us before enquiring 
elsewhere. Our Service is 
given freely and we save you 
money. 
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COOCOS REESE OSHASOSSOSSHESOEOD 


LOCAL NEWSPAPER MEMS. 


If it be true that imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery it becomes 
superfluous for us to again congratulate 
the ‘‘Walworth News,’’ and its Editor, 
Mr. Charles New, upon their continued 
success and effectiveness, for the South 
East Southwark Conservative and 
Unionist Association itself has handed 
in a bouquet that must bring blushes — 
to the faces of the promoters of Labour’s 
little journal. For unto the South-East 
Southwark Conservative and Unionist 
Association a child is born—the ‘‘South- 
wark Review,’’ exact spit of its lustier 
elder, and evidently moulded in its 
pattern in the firm conviction that - 
Labour knew what was good, and what 
was wanted, and produced it. The Tory 
production is a slavish copy of the 
‘‘News,’’ in size, number of columns, 
column width, and general get-up. Only 
in the brains behind it does one detect 
the difference, for the Torx masquerader 
is chockful of the customary slime and 
misrepresentation we expect, and always 
get, from the fifth-rate electioneers of 
Conservative club-houses. But the 
““Walworth News’’ seems to bear a 
cheerier aspect than ever. It is pros= 
pering. We all smile when Tories 
come to us for lessons in organisation. 


A copy of the ‘‘Lincolnshire For- 
ward”’ is before us from which we note 
that the weekly organ of the Lincoln- 
shire Federation of Labour Parties is 
not only a downright vigorous paper, 
but that its contents are varied, and 
that it caters as a family Labour news- 
paper. This is the best policy for a 
local Labour paper. There are eight 
pages, and the price is twopence, 

Address: Lincolnshire Forward, 2 

Flaxengate, Lincoln. 


The “Gateshead and District Labour 
News” with which is incorporated the 
Gateshead Labour Party “Monthly 
Circular,”’ is an example of continued 
and persistent effort. Began over ten 
years ago as a one sheet Labour Party 
report, it has had an adventurous career, 
but to-day it stands on high ground with 
a good circulation and a few pounds in 
the bank. It is a monthly journal, con- 
sisting of four large pages, and priced 
at one penny. 

Address: Gateshead Labour News, 

111 Bensham Road, Gateshead. 


(Concluded on Page 176.), 
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THREE USEFUL FORMS 


APPOINTMENT OF CLERK, MESSENGER OR POLLING AGENT. 


SRopaescsn asses entaceMaest ELECTION, 1o9...... 
“USN Ae Me a a Tem nie SRR LENG Tee Reicnue Scene ee aaaal a pas sacadces sacs Lpietiar be cade treate sates owls 
lip hereby (ive yOu) authority tos ACE AS 0.3) center veoh enw siegisemehriy eer saveiucsnassicciisen datinsdne vs 
at the above Election, the fee for which service will be .......:....... POL Wb Wronteepecons 


(day or week). 

Your appointment will cease at the close of the poll, but it may be determined 
Ra cen shie s Soca ac seheeh= nee eesti este desea! at any time. 

No refreshments during the Election, nor allowance for the same, can be provided 
or paid for by me or at the Candidate’s expense. 

Dated: this sa sss2.: GEV VOta perc eL ete hocte seen nees Brao Maes 


Cire A WIV N ot Ss ee) nS Pe SRI A = 


A candidate at the above election. 


AUTHORITY TO INCUR EXPENSES. 
ELECTION. 10...... 


1 (ay OIE Re 2, ORE A SSN Sree i i tr Re Mee 


I, the undersigned, being the duly-appointed Election Agent for ..............teeseeees 
ae oben vat , a candidate at the above Election, hereby give you leave to incur 
and pay any necessary charges for stationery, postage, telegrams, and. other, petty 
expenses in respect of the above Election, or such other expenses as are mentioned 


at the foot hereof, the entire sum not to exceed ............ POUNCSceimetncress shillings: 
All items of such payments must be returned to me within ....,....... Days after the, 
Election, and are required to be vouched for by receipts. 
Weare this! ... 222.222 ClalyWlO Lie ceieea ss oe tec setae. lO ten e 
ST Me User pomesieis onaiosat sve hdpare a giomasiyne yates mee resite se yale ance a 


A FORM WHICH EXPLAINS ITSELF. 
RECORD OF LABOUR VOTERS—SOUTH BRADFORD DIVISION. 


Will you be kind enough to fill in below the Names and Addresses of any known 
Labour voters in your street. The information will be treated confidentially and will 
“considerably assist us in our work at election times. The canvasser will call for this 
form in a few days and the names will be carefully tabulated for reference. We 
thank you in anticipation of your kindness. 


NAME. ADDRESS. REMARKS: 
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SOME USEFUL POLLING DAY 
REQUISITES. 
HINTS ON HOW TO USE THEM. 


Always to the fore. with usefu’ 
matter for Labourites at election 
times, Mr. T. Summerbell, of Sunder- 
land, is again circularising regarding 
the canvass cards, polling books, 
poliing sheets, ete., printed and pub- 
lished by him. We cannot too strong], 


urge our readers to send for lists. 
Dozens of our readers. know Mr. 
Summerbell’s goods quite well, and 


appreciate that everything he publishes 
of this sort has behind it a keen know- 


ledge of Labour requirements, com- 
bined with a practical experience ol 
electioneering. There must, however, 


be many of our readers whose parties 
would benefit by a further knowledge 
of this firm, and by dealings, in time, 
with Mr. Summerbell. We advise them 
to write immediately. Below we reprint 
some really practical matter concerning 
the uses of the above-mentioned requisi- 
tes, which we take from a current price 
list, and which we are sure’our readers 
will study with interest. 


The Canvass Card. 


The whole of the Election Campaign 
apart from the propaganda side, is to 
find -out the people that Tavour our 
point of view, and after interview have 
promised to vote for us. These are the 
people that we rely on to give us-our 
victory, and every effort should be made 
to’ poll every promise. There are- as 
many elections lost through not polling 
our own people, as from the fact that 
our Opponents are in the majority. To 
this end the INDIVIDUAL CANVASS CARD 
is unsurpassed. The sample enclosed 
has been arranged so that after the 
canvass those that are not for us can be 
taken out of the book and the bool on 
the election morning will only contain 
the particulars of our promises. As 
these vote, they can be talken out of the 
book before it is sent out with the work- 
ers, and by reference to the polling 
sheets can be brought up-to-date at any 
time ; so, to the very last half-hour, you | 
have in handy form a list of the prom- 
ises that have not voted ready to give 
to your workers. It is the only safe 
and sure way of polling every Labour 
voter, 


The Polling Book. 


This is sent to the Polling Station. 
As the voters enter to record their votes 
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your worker asks for their number on 


the register. This he writes on each 
side of the perforation, and on the leaf 
becoming full tears at the pzrforation 


and ‘sends the torn off slip, by means _ 


of a runner, to the Committee Room. 
The counterfoil is kept in the book in 
case of loss of a slip and for reference. 


Then as the slips arrive from the 
polling booth you mark off the polling 
sheet as described below, but put a tick. 
on the slip against the numbers that 
represent promises. 
sheet has been the 


marked off and 


promises marked on the slip, total up’. 


the promises on each slip and write it 
at the foot. The slip is then. handed to 
the worker in charge of the canvass 
cards, and the cards that represent 
polled promises are extracted. 


The Polling Sheer. 


This is for use on the election day, 
and a separate sheet should be made 
up foreach polling station. If a polling 
station has voters whose numbers range 
from 672 to 1,137 you mark 672 in the 
blank hundred heading at the top left- 
hand corner of the sheet. You then 
cross off all the numbers under this up: 
to 72. Then fill in the hundreds in the 
headings as required up to eleven. Mark 
off all numbers under the heading of 
1,100 after 37, and you will then have 
a complete chart for the polling station. 
You will have three columns left which 
you may cut off and use for another 
polling station. 


Pin the sheet in a good light on a’ 


smooth wall or paste on a straw board. 
From your canvass cards mark off. in 
red the numbers that represent prom- 
ises with a X against the left of the 
number. All that are against, have not 
been seen, doubtful, or unable to vote, 
etc., should be left blank. 
done on the election eve. 


On the polling day.—As the ‘slips 
from the polling book arrive from the 


polling booth you mark off in blue the | 
numbers on the sheet that have voted, ° 


for or against alike, 

The value of the polling sheet lies in 
the fact that often the canvass cards 
are out with your workers hunting up 
the promises and thus it is not possible 
to have them always up-to-date. When 
the’ canvass book comes back it is an 
easy matter to compare it with the 


polling sheet and tale out all that have 
voted, 


After the polling : 


eo 
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(.——— DISCRETION 


(—— WISDOM 


| The CONSULTANT | 


PRUDENCE- aA VISION 
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From THE OLp ARMCHAIR, 
Tue Epiror’s OFFICE, 


December, 1927. 


w HAVE often been asked by young 
| Renee in what manner. they can 
prepare themselves for greater useful- 
ness in the movement. What should 
they read? What should they study? 
Was there any training in this or that 
one would advise? and so forth. We 
are not now referring solely to the 
numerous persons who wish at some 
time to tale a paid post in the Move- 
-ment, but also to another considerable 
section of our people who are willing 
and anxious to better their own abilities 
for voluntary service, and who are ready 
‘to make many sacrifices to attain. a 
greater knowledge of the Movement— 
“its policies and its machinery—in order 
to. render therein the best service they 
are capable of. 


Such questions are not easy to 
answer. A man or a woman starts out 
with certain personal qualities and. in- 
clinations which are unknown quanti- 
ties fo a stranger. One desires to know 
something of the enquirer’s past life, 
education and associations before an 
individual answer can be given. Then, 
too, fitness in a given.sphere depends, in 
spite. of self-education and training, 
very largely upon the psychology (blessed 
word) of the individual. In most move- 
ments we have the evangelical mind and 
the administrative mind; and these are 
~-waters.that rarely mix. The one carried 
“the Cross and spread the borders of 

Christianity ; the other built the Church 
- and ordered all things in it. So with 

Socialism. The evangelical will become 
the propagandist, the speaker, the 
pioneer, the persecuted—to be honoured 
after he is dead. The administrative 
soul, equally necessary, of course, will 
find the softer places. To him the 
power. Also to him the reward in the 
world we know. [Afterthought. Though 
“not always. | 


Aa——_ TOLERANCE ——_Gvr 
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AFFECTION 


The teacher and the proselyte rarely 
agree as to the latter’s mission in the 
world. Indeed, I go further and say the 
teacher never knows his pupils. How 
can he who only plants and trains’ the 
young tree know the strength, the 
beauty and the glory of the mighty oalx 
that grows therefrom? And so one who 
merely teaches is hard put to tell the 
young enquirer which road to travel. 

But the acolyte asks for his answer. 
And there are crowds of acolytes in the 
Labour Movement to-day. In a few 
years these very men and women 
will be guiding the destinies of Britain. 
I sympathise with the cry of some of 
them that there is little guidance on how 
to prepare. On what to read, on what 
to study, on which course in life to take, 
on how to fit themselves for the open- 
ing eon. 

One of the first things I advise to the 
young men and women who so enquire 
is; Stick to your jobs! What, Labour 
emphatically does not need is an army 
of able men and women scrambling over 
each other for ‘the comparatively few 
paid posts on its General Staff. I have’ 
seen all too many tragedies from wrong 
ambitions in this direction. We can’t 
all be captains in Labour’s little stand- 
ing army. Though in the territorials 
there are captaincies galore, and gen- 
eralships too, all awaiting the fit and 
trained ! 

Sticks to your -jobs! What Labour 
will want presently will be, not’ men 
and women expert in politics, but men 
and women expert in industry. Labour 
politics, my young friends, should be 
your pastime, your hobby, your absorp- 
tion in spare time; not your employ- 
ment. 

The man or woman who masters his 
or her industry, who [knows its wants, 
who is expert in it, is an asset to 
Labour. I will leave that statement 
there, for some missuided scarlet 
runner to ridicule. But I would like to 
ask him how he will take on industry 
without such people. 
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And so, young friends, I will confine 
myself strictly now to advising you how 
to develop yourselves as rank and filers, 
where, of course, you can qualify for 
the captaincies and generalships in the 
terriers, and wait the call, if call there 
comes, for bigger things. 


First and foremost, my enquirers 

must recognise there are two wings to 
the Labour Movement. He or she must 
be prepared to study both and take a 
share in both. This is a political journal, 
and I am not going to advise what to 
read on Trades Unionism, or suggest 
how the young enthusiast should direct 
his or her energies to render the best 
service in the appropriate Trade Union. 
There is so much scope for the person 
with knowledge and devotion in almost 
every Trade Union that the difficulty 
will lie, for the one who would prefer to 
work principally in the political move- 
ment, in breaking off advancement at 
the right time, and crying thus far and 
no further. But Trade Union member- 
ship and service is a sine qua non for 
Labour Party service and except in very 
few instances must go with it. 
- But how to learn more of the move- 
ment? No list of books I might give 
will fill the bill. Meetings must be 
attended. and current periodical litera- 
ture taken in. At once the young man 
or woman will discover that most 
writers write for people who already 
know a great deal. A really serious 
attempt to digest all that is in the cur- 
rent issues say of the ‘‘New Leader,” 
“Socialist Review,’’ and ‘Labour 
Magazine’? would provide an excellent 
mirror in which to observe one’s own 
ignorance. Try ix. . Yow much do you 
know about The Prv.ocol, the various 
Internationals, affairs in India, Trade 
Union practice, the Co-operative Move- 
ment, tax intricacies or general social 
conditions. The trainee should digest 
what is possible, and seelx seme further 
light on specific subjects by buying or 
borrowing books or pamphlets on 
matters currently dealt with. Heavy 
reading comes later. 


I do not mean that everybody must 
he immersed in the mass of Labour 
Mterature that is published. But I do 
maintain that however deeply a man or 
woman is already involved in Party 
activities one’s usefulness will depreciate 
unless current publications are read. The 
ert of skimming over and taking only 
the nectar, so to speak, is soon acquired, 
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and the aspirant must really Jearn this 
trick and keep abreast of the times. 

Now as to further intensive study, 
there are Labour colleges and courses, 
and there are summer schools. Making 
use of these advantages depends upon 
opportunity. I can only mention them. 
So also attendance at great Labour 
conferences, lecture courses, etc. Get 
all you can. I am afraid that quite a 
lot of opportunity is lost by friends who 
do not sufficiently utilise such facilities 
as Labour’s own Notes for Speakers, its 
Press Service, Yearbook, Annual Re- 
port, Local Government Handbook, ete. 
Great ripe fruits of knowledge are con- 
tained in these things and it may be 
useful to mention that for an inclusive 
annual subscription the Labour Party 
can send all its publications as pub- 
lished. In many matters a local secre- 
tary has an advantage. because he 
receives all sorts of circulars and 
samples, and his training at any rate is 
looked after. Verb. sap. 


No young man or woman anxious to 
serve Labour ought to be without a 
cutting book. Files of newspapers and 
periodicals soon become too bulky, and 
yet there is much that one wishes to 
retain for reference. The cutting book 
is the thing. Read the article by the 
Right Hon. Philip Snowden, M.P., in 
the “Labour Organiser’? for March, 
1927, on *‘Facts—on how to get them 
and how to use them.’’ 


And now as to the practical training 
of better and better Labour men and 
women. There is « mountain of faith 
disclosed sometimes in those letters ask- 
ing how one might learn to serve the 
movement better. And wouldn’t we 
stained and scarred ones give something 
to get back to that once-upon-a-time 
eager and trusting mind that believed 
the movement infallible and Socialis: 
a red and golden path to Heaven? 
Young friends, keep your lamp of faith 
alight, and don’t throw away your 
altruism ; but prepare to shade the one 
and. stand by the other! You cannot 
serve the movement by merely absorb- 
ing knowledge or having conviction 
yourself. You must come in and work ! 
But the movement isn’t a garden party. 

This article is intended specially for 
my young follk. Why then should I not 
warn them? They will find the moves 
ment I ask them to work in is just a 
human. movement. We are frail: and 
our frailties will show. ‘rue, young 
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ce . 
“T am more than satisfied with the machine,—it is simple, efficient, 
clean and singularly attractive wie 
“The machine was recommended to me by Cr. ——, the Labour Party 
Agent at - and I shall certainly ‘ pass on the good news ’ whenever 
opportunity seives. 
i es I am only anxious that my fellow Agents should know of 
your machine.” 
(Excerpts from letter received from a Labour Party Agent.) 


Absolutely 
British 


LION 
New Model 
ROTARY 
Self-Feeding 

DUPETGALOR 


“The Duplicator of Quality Reproduction” 


Every LABOUR AGENT has profitable 
use for a LION Self-Feeding ROTARY 
DUPLICATOR. 


Without obligation a Demonstration 
and Free Trial gladly arranged. 
Special EASY TERMS* of Payment. 


*We are encouraged to offer Agents Easy Payment Terms for we have 
installed many machines Rotary & FLat with Labour Agents and every 
arrangement has, or is being, carried out promptly. 

(Send us a postcard in order that one of our representatives can call 
upon you at your convenience.) 

Ask for Samples and Prices of Lion Duplicator & Typewriter Accessories. 


Manufacturers of Typewriter and Duplicator Supplies. 


28-30 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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; Let the 


iS BLACKFRIARS PRESS 
help you / 


We can help you. Give us 
thechance to proveto you 
that for good printing, at 
reasonable prices and with 
quick despatch, Labour 
can hold its own in trade 
as well as in politics. Send 
us your enquities. 
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g 17-23 ALBION STREET 
LEICESTER 
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friend, our ideals are high, our policy 
is grand, our plans are noble, we reach 
out to a better world. But you’! 
discover us moved sometimes by the 
passions of our time and of our kind. 
Environment perhaps does it. You'h 
find our movement not worse than 
most, but better. . But please be pre 
pared for disappointments and _ dis- 
illusions and lose as little of your faith 
and idealism as is possible. ’Twere 
better we all tried that. 

Every temperament can find work. in 
a local movement. The budding 
spouter should go ahead and speak. But 
remember—better and BETTER speaking, 
every time. I have found many a young 
man or woman ambitious to speak, and 
breaking down badly at the attempt. 
But if you feel it is. in you to speak, 
as so many do, go ahead, and try again 
and again. Though many of us never 
attain felicity and facility on the plat- 
form, there are far more who give up 
trying too soon, for who become content 
with defects they could cure. It isn’t 
the times one speaks, that makes a 
speaker, its the times one tries to do 
better. 

To be a speaker, however, is not 
necessarily an end in itself. It, of 


| 


| 
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course, helps in any capacity one under= 
takes, and an enthusiast soon finds 
some capacity in which to serve. Routine; 
Party work is excellent training for 
future councillors and administrators ;} 
none better. The Labour Party offers a 
great field for the young striver who 
will put pep and efficiency into the job-, 
Though the ladder is tall, it is surpris- 
ing how soon the man who wants to 
serve soars upwards, providing he has. 
knowledge and-tries out his convictions. 

I have almost said enough, but I want 
one word more with the young spirits 
whorwrite on these questions. It is to 
remind them that the greatest deficiency 
in Labour’s ranks to-day is to be found 
in a lack of candidates for Local Gov- 
ernment elections. Here then are oppor- 
tunities to train for. Thousands. of 
them, and we want the best. _ 

If I opine aright it is to the young 
blood of our movement we must look 
to remedy our lack in this respect. f 
am glad, therefore, that some of them 
want to train. 


PERSONAL INVITATION TO AN 
AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE. 


The following matter which was con- 
tained on a printed postcard (postage 
2d. at printed matter rate), strikes us 
as being very well put. It is something 
more than a mere formal invitation to a 
conference, and is» worthy of being, 
copied :— 

29. Church. St., Wellingborough, 
October, 1927- 
THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 
Dear Friend, 

One of the vital questions that must 
find a place in the programme of the 
next Government, of whatever party it 
may be, is that of 
As you are deeply interested in this 
question, I have pleasure in asking you 
to come and conter with experts in the 
subject at a PUBLIC MEETING AND 
CONFERENCE in the Gloucester Hall, 
Church Street, Wellingborough, on 
Saturday, October 29th, at 2.30 p.m. 
Speakers :— Mr. GEO. DALLAS .and 
Mr. TOM WILLIAMS, -M:P.. The 
member for Wellingborough, Mr. W. — 
G. Cove, M-P., has kindly promised to: 
preside. Come with any questions you 
care to ask, or any suggestions you have 


to make, or any criticism you have to |” 


offer. 
Hoping to see you there, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST SLATER. 


AGRICULTURE.-G 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Correspondents are required to give 
theiy full name and address, not, how- 
ever, necessarily for publication. Replies 
from: general correspondents cannot be 
given through the post. It is imperative 
that where a reply depends on a state- 
ment of fact (such, for instance, as 
qualification of an elector to be on the 
register), the fullest information should 
be given. 


More Counters Needed. 


Ouestion.—Will you please say what 
is the proper rule regarding the number 
of persons we may talxe in to the count- 
ing of votes. We are only allowed two 
persons at present, and this is unsatis- 
factory, and does not enable our men to 
properly overlook the count and see 
what is going on. Perhaps this is a 
matter to which you could devete some 
space in your useful paper. 

Answer.—The question of the number 
of counting agents allowed to a candi- 
date is a matter on which the Ballot 
Act itself is very obscure, and altogether 
unsatisfactory. Our correspondent does 
not say to which election he refers, but 
to make that matter clear we should 
explain that the section of the Ballot 
Act on -which this question arises 
applies to all forms of elections taken 
‘by: ballot, whether Parliamentary or 
Local Government. 


Now the right of candidates to appoint 
counting agents is (as was stated in 
“Law and Practice’? last month) .en- 
acted under Rule 31 of the First 
Schedule to the Ballot Act. This reads: 


“The candidates may respectively 
appoint agents to attend the counting 
of the votes.” 


No stated number of agents is indi- 
eated. By Rule 33 “‘The Returning 
Officers, his assistants and clerks, and 
the agents of the candidates, and no 
other person, except with .the sanction 
of the Returning Officer, may be present 
at the counting of the votes.”’ 


There is no subsequent provision 
giving the Returning Officer the right 
to limit the number of counting agents, 
or to refuse admission to any such as 
are appointed, except that under Rule 
52 ‘‘the Returning Officer may refuse 
to admit to the place where the votes 
are counted any agent whose name and 
address has not been so transmitted 


(i.e., one clear day before the poll—Ep.), 
notwithetanding that his appointment 
may be otherwise valid.’ 


From all this it would appear that a 
candidate may appoint as many agents 
as he likes. But suppose he did, would 
not counting in certain circumstances 
become almost impossible? Proper pro- 
cedure would undoubtedly become diffi- 
cult if every candidate nominated 
counters ad lib. Because of this a pro- 
cedure has sprung up by which Return- 
ing Officers, thinly armed by the onus 
that is on them to preserve order, 
intimate to candidates the number of 
counters they propose to admit. 

We are of the opinion that wherever 
this number is really insufficient, re- 
resentation should be made in time to 
he officer concerned. It is as well to 
remind him of the limitations of his 
powers. If no redress is obtainable we 
vave no hesitation in advising that 
counters be appointed, and that they 
present themselves for admission. 
Uproar may conceivably result, but 
uproar from properly appointed and 
legally entitled persons, is better than 
flagrant injustice suffered in silence, and 
the odium would be on the Returning 
Officer who would be hard put to to 
ind legal justification for refusal to 
admit. 

Naturally where there are several 
candidates less counters should be de- 
manded. Quite the most reasonable 
thing that has been written on this 
matter is contained in Arnold’s Law of 
Municipal Corporations where in advis- 
ing Officers as to their powers, the 
writer says :-— 


“The Act does not limit the number 
of agents whom candidates may appoint 
either to attend at the polling stations 


or at the counting of the votes. The 
number, however, should not be un- 
reasonable, and the returning officer 


would be justified in refusing admission 
to an excessive number of agents. 

“One agent for each candidate at 
each polling station, and six for each 
candidate at the counting of the votes, 
have been found to be a sufficient num- 
ber. Each agent should be supplied 
with a card showing that he has been 
duly appointed, and he should be re- 
quired to show the card to the presiding 
or returning officer on commencing his 
duties.”’ 
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Arising out of this question it seems 
-as well to further enlighten our readers 
as to the powers possessed by the 
Returning Officer to maintain order and 
-as'to what happens if he himself breaks 
-any regulation. 

Curiously enough, while the Ballot 
Acts gives-a presiding olficer at a polling 
station’ power to order the removal of 
an’ offender, by a constable ‘tor any 
person authorised in writing by the Re- 
turning Officer to remove him,” the 
latter officer himself is nowhere given 
precisely -this same power. He 
can license a man to do the ‘‘chucking 
out” but_the presiding officer must give 
the’ word! The Returning Officer’s 
preventive or ‘punitive powers are, in 
the ‘Act itself, confined to ‘doing such 
other acts or things as may be necessary 
for effectually conducting an election in 
manner provided by this Act.’ 

However, legal decisions have gone 
further than this, and it has been laid 
down that a Returning Officer may 
give into custody any person disturbing 
the proceedings, and it is his business 
to prevent the proceedings being inter- 
rupted. He is bound to tale sufficiently 
prompt and efficient measures to: secure 
order and regularity. ' But how far this 
justifies him in refusing admission to 
the candidates’ agents on .the ground 
that the number is unreasonable, is a 
moot point yet to be decided. 

As to a remedy against the Returning 
Officer there is not much consolation in 
Sections 11 ‘and 13 of the Ballot Act— 
Section ri s— 

Every returning officer, presiding 
officer, and clerk who is guilty of any 
wilful» misfeasahce ors any — wilful 
act or omission» in’ contravention’ of 
this. Act shall, in addition to any other 
penalty or liability to which he may 
be. subject, forfeit to any person 
saggrieved by such misfeasance,, act, 
or omission a penal sum not exceed- 
ing one hundred pounds. 

“No election ‘shall be declared 
djnvalid.by reason of a noncompliance 
with the rules contained in the First 
Schedule to this Act, or any mistake 
in the use.of the forms in the Second 
Schedule to this Act, if it appears to 
the tribunal having cognizance of the 
question that the election was con- 
ducted in accordance with the princi- 
ples laid down in the body. of this 
Act, and that such noncompliance or 
smistake did not affect the result of 
ithe election.”’ 


{ 
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The |.L.P. Steps In. 


Question.—I would be glad of your 
advice on the following point. -For 
several years we have been trying to 
get a foothold in A————. Ours is a 
County Division and very difficult to 
get round and organise. At different 
times we have had a committee in 
A———.,, but in time each attempt. to 
get established has failed. Now we find 
the I.L.P. has rushed in and formed a 
branch there. None of our people know 
anything about it. What do you advise 
us to do? Don’t you think we have 
got too many organisations already ? 

Answer.—We are afraid that our 
questioner himselr gives the appropriate 
answer to the question as to whether 
there are too many _ organisations. 
Obviously, there was room for one 
more in his constituency or this I.L.P. 
branch could not have been formed. As 
to what to do about it we advise our 
friend to get in touch at once, to give 
the new branch every encouragement to 
think they are welcome, to work with 
them, and to frankly recognise their 
good intentions and aspirations. Get 
them affiliated. Our friend puts his 
query in a way that justifies one in 
assuming that he regards this I.L.P. 
branch as.an intruder—a trespasser on 
his gwn sanctified battlefield, an organ- 
isation whose bona fides are in doubt, 
and who at the best only intend trouble. 
and confusion. Let our friend get the 
cobwebs out of his mind. There is noth- 
ing on earth or in Labour Party rules to 
prevent individuals forming an I.L.P. 


branch anywhere they like. In this 
case there is a bit of ground where 
admittedly failure has been persistent 


and consistent. If an I.L.P. now have 
the courage to make a beginning, let 
them. By, all means help them.- It is 
not here a question of which form of 
organisation there shall be. Appar- 
ently, it is this or none. Perhaps. the 
enthusiasm, and mistakes, of younger- 
minded men may prove the Stepping 
stones to better organisation. 


Is Admission Compuisory at Public 

Meetings? 

Question.—We are having a lot of 
trouble down our, way—a_ backward 
area—with interrupters at meetings. I 
know all about the Public Meeting Act 
and that a fine or imprisonment may 
be inflicted. But sometimes the inter-- 
ruptions come from, persons who have 
paid for coming, because we sell tickets 
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for our big meetings. Our chairman 
and myself are also in disagreement 
about allowing some of these people in. 
a says that if we advertise meetings 
‘public meetings”? we are bound to 

yee whoever comes, and we cannot 
keep them out. If this is so we’ll call 
our meetings differently. But is it so? 
and can you explain our rights in our 
own meetings, 

Answer.—We sympathise with our 
friend. But he should not hesitate tc 
turn a persistent interrupter out of the 
meeting merely because he has paid for 
-a seat. Put him out by all means if he 
will not behaye himself; the fact that 
he forfeits the price paid for his seat 
might make him pause another time. 

The chairman is wrong in his idea as 
to the rights of persons at public meet- 
ings, though the view he has expressed 
‘is very commonly held. We cannot do 
better than quote Blackwell’s Law of 
Meetings on this point : 

“Any person or number of persons 
may by placards, advertisements in 
newspapers, handbills, or other mode 
of giving notice, convene a meeting 
for a lawful purpose on any day, and 
at any hour, and in any private place 
which such person or number of per- 
sons has the right to occupy for the 
time being, subject as regards the 
place to its satisfying any statutory 
provisions or the provisions of any 
bye-laws made in conformity with any 
statute respecting the safety of persons 
attending such meetings, etc. 

“The preliminaries, conduct and 
control of such meetings are entirely 
matters for the discretion of the con- 
veners, but whether the particular 
meeting be open to the general public 
without restriction, or only to such 
persons as may pay a charge tor ad- 
mission, or only to persons belonging 
to a specified denomination or body, 
without or with a charge for admis- 
sion, persons other than the conven- 
ers attending such meeting must re- 
member that they are present by 
licence of the conveners; that such 
licence is revocable at any moment, 
whether money has been paid for it 
or not, without return of the price for 
admission and without assigning any 
reason ; that upon such revocation the 
person whose licence is revoked be- 
comes after the lapse of such time as 
is reasonably necessary for with- 
drawal, or, at once, upon refusal to 
withdraw, a trespasser, liable to be 


ejected by the exercise of such force: 

as may be reasonably necessary for 

that purpose erst 

“In the case of Wood v. Leadbitter 

the plaintiff paid a guinea for ad- 
mission to an enclosure at a race 
meeting, and upon entering the en- 
closure was desired by a steward to- 
go out of the enclosure, and told 
that if he did not do so force would 
be used to turn him out. The plain-- 
tiff refused to go out, whereupon 
Leadbitter, who was a police officer, 
by request of the steward took the 
plaintiff by the arm and forced him 
out, using no unnecessary violence. 
At the trial Baron Rolfe told the jury 
that, assuming the ticket to have been 
sold to the plaintiff by the Steward’s . 
authority, still it was lawful for the 
Steward, without returning the - 
guinea and without assigning any 
reason for what he did, to order the 
plaintiff to quit the enclosure; and 
that if the jury were satisfied that 
notice was given by the steward to: 
the plaintiff requiring him to quit the 
ground, and that, before he was 
forcibly removed by the defendant, a 
reasonable time had elapsed during 
which he might conveniently have - 
gone away, then the plaintiff was not 
at the time of the removal, on the 
place in question by the leave and 
licence of the steward. Upon this 
direction the jury found a verdict for 
the defendant. The plaintiff then 
obtained a rule nisi for a new trial on 
the ground of misdirection, but the 
court held that Baron Rolfe’s direc- 
tion was right.” 

Elected Candidate Abroad: Holding” 
Up Notice of Election. 
Question.—In a Municipal Election 

held here November 1st, 1927, the Con- 

servative candidate secured a majority 

of votes. He was, and still is, away im 

South Africa and the Town Clerls 

stated, he would not declare him elcc-- 

ted until his return home, 

Could you ple ase tell me what is the 
legal position in the event of him failing 
to return here, and within what period 
he is supposed to return to make the 
declaration, and if he fails to return 
within that period, does the Labour 
Candidate, who secured the next high- 
est number of votes, secure the seat 
automatically ? 

Answer.—We are not clear from our 
correspondent’s question whether or no» 
the person elected was abroad at the 
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time! of nomination. If so, there may 
have’ been no valid election, and the 
seat may be already void, in which 
circumstance any wo electors may give 
notice of a casual vacancy to the Town 
Clerk. Our authority for saying this 
is contained in the Municipal Corpora- 
tions: Act, 1882, Schedule 3, Rule 16.:— 
“The nomination of a person 
absent from the United Kingdom shall 
be void, unless his written consent 
given within one month before the 
day of his nomination in the presence 
of two witnesses is produced at the 
time of his nomination.” 

Assuming this» was done, then we 
think it-is-obvious it is not the **declara- 
tion’’ which the Returning Officer is 
holding up—a thing he has'no power 
to do—but it is the ‘‘Notice or Election” 
to the person elected. 

Now it is nowhere expressly laid 
down that the Returning Officer shall 
notify: the successful candidate, but an 
ambiguous reference is made in Section 
34 oft the above quoted Act to the 
declaration being subscribed ‘‘within 5 
days of notice of election.’’, This is an 
elusive phrase. “A candidate present at 
the count has been held to have received 
notice, but where a candidate has not 
been so present it has been held by 
H.M. judges that notice must be official 
and personal. So that it has become 
customary for the Town Clerk to issue 
such notices, and, in the case of a 
candidate abroad, to wait for his 
return jn order to insure proof of per- 
sonal notice. A candidate is not liable 
for .the penalty for non-acceptance of 
office until notice is’ received, nor 
apparently is there a vacancy merely 
because the notice has not been issued. 
We donot think, however, that this was 
the intention of the framers of the \ct. 

Of course absence from the borough 
for more than six months will) in any 
case cause a councillor’s seat to be de- 
clared vacant. : 


The report of the 27th Annual Con- 
ference of the Labour Party held last 
menth at Blackpool is now. on sale—a 
record we believe in prompt publica- 
tion, In paper coyers the report sells 
at 1/+ (by post 1/5). Specially reduced 
terms are offered for quantities. As 
we have.said before the report is. a 
veritable, encyclopaedia cf the Labour 
Party and its pages are packed. with 
vital information, 


From the “ARGUS” (Newport, -Mon.), 
October 31st, 1927: 


LABOUR CANDIDATES, 


SOCIALISTS, 
COMMUNISTS, and 


BOLSHEVIKS, 


ARE ALL TARRED WITH 
THE SAME BRUSH. 


THEY ARE NO GOOD: TO’ THE 
WORKING MAN, THE WORK- 
ING WOMAN, OR THE HOUSE- 
WIFE. 


THEY ONLY UPSET AND DIS- 
TURB THE COUNTRY AND 
THE TOWN. 


LET’S GIVE THEM A PROPER 
KNOCK-OUT THIS TIME AND 
RETURN ALL THE CONSTITU- 
TIONALIST CANDIDATES. 


PLEASE BE SURE AND 
VOTE EARLY 
TO-MORROW 


because we want them to see ‘that 
the real Labouring Man and-Woman, 
‘the Shopkeeper and the housewife of 
Newport want a quiet life—no ‘dis- 
turbance and no -interference with 
trade or work. 


VOTE CONSTITUTIONAL AND so 
GIVE YOUR VOTE FOR LAW 
AND ORDER. 


WHAT'S THE USE OF LABOUR? 
THEY DON’T DO ANY GOOD. 
AND THEY CAN’T HELP IN- 
DUSTRY OR INSPIRE CONFI- 
DENCE IN INVESTORS. 


England was England when the: Labour 
Party, was a-pup,., 
And England will be England when the 

Labour, Party’s broken up. 


(NED ESay UO Ran) 
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LAW AND PRACTICE. 
[Under this heading are found brief 
and chatty explanations of points of 
commoner interest concerning the Law 
‘and Practice of Elections. Readers 
are invited to suggest points for notice 


herein, but are reminded that sug- 
gestions made may not necessarily be 


dealt with in the nex 


Parlia- 
Elec- 


Unauthorised. Publications in 
mentary and local Government 
tions. 

_‘tAs others see us’? would not bea 
bad title for the scurrilous notice which 
appears in -the adjoining column, and 
which was published as an ‘advertise- 
ment-in the ““Argus,’’ Newport, Mon., 
on the eve of the recent Municipal Elec- 
tions. ~The advertisement -was,” of 
course, the handiwork of some mad-cap 
fool, and of a kind which no -self-re- 
specting political agent, whether Lab- 
our, Liberal, or Tory, would care to be 
responsible for. The actual facts as to 
the authorisation of this leaflet on the 
part of any Tory candidate who might 
have been advantaged by it, or in whose 
imterests it purported to be published, 
are not at the time of writing clear to 
us, and conceivably the advertisement 
may form the subject of legal proceed- 
ings should it turn out that no candi- 
date’s return bears an item of expense 
in reference thereto. In the meantime 
we will let this advertisement serve as 
a text while we explain the law relating 
to unauthorised publications—on which 
matter we have occasionally i 
enquiries. 

At the time of writing a prosecution 
in relation to alleged unauthorised or 
unreturned publications and expenditure 
is pending respecting certain matters 
which took place during the Brixton By- 
election. The law in relation to Par- 
liamentary Elections is stricter and more 
clearly defined than in Local Govern 
ment Elections. : 

Under the Corrupt and Illegal Prac- 
tices Prevention Act, 1883, it isan 
“iWegal practice’. for any person to 
make ‘a payment in respect of the con- 
duct or management of an election other 
than through the election agent, except 
for certain exempted trifling payments. 
Section 28 of this Act reads as follows : 

‘““Except as permitted by or in pur- 
suance of this Act, no payment and no 
advance or deposit, shall be made by a 
‘candidate at ‘an election or: by any 
agent,on behalf of the candidate, or by 


any other person at any time, whether 
before, during, or after such election, in 
respect of any expenses incurred on 
account of or in respect of the conduct 
or management of such election, other- 
wise than by or through the election 
agent of the candidate, whether acting 
in person or by a sub-agent; and all 
money proyided by any person other 
than the candidate for any expenses in- 
curred on account Of or in respect of 
the conduct or management of the 
election, whether as gift, loan, advance, 
or deposit, shall be paid to the candi- 
date or his election agent and not.other- 
wise 5 

‘Provided that this section shall not 

be deemed to apply .to. a tender of 
security to or any payment by the re- 
turning officer or to any sum disbursed 
by any person out of his own money for 
any small expense legally incurred by 
himself, if such sum is not repaid to 
him. : 
“A person who makes any payment, 
advance, or deposit in contravention of 
this section, or pays in contravention 
of this section any money so provided 
as aforesaid, shall be guilty of an 
illegal practice.”’ 

By the previous section (Section 27) a 
contract whereby any “expenses ‘are 
incurred by any other person .than the 
candidate, or his election agent, is not 
to be enforceable. But do not let 
anyone run away with» the: notion that 
the inclusion of the candidate in this 
mention means that the candidate may, 
incur expenses in the samé way as an 
election agent and in addition to him. 
This is not so; but a candidate -may, 
engage his agent for payment, or he 
may act as his own agent, and in both, 
respects he would be incurring expenses. 
Section 27 says thar every polling agent, 
clerlk and messenger must be appointed 


by the agent’ and every Committee 
Room must. be hired by him. Further, 
by the section of the R.P. Act quoted 


below only an election agent can incur 
expenses on account of holding public 
meetings or issuing circulars, ete. ys 
candidate can of course incur personal 
expenses. : ; 

Coming back then. to the point under 
discussion not only is unauthorised ex- 
penditure in Parliamentary Elections an 
illegal practice under» the Corrupt 
Practices Act, but the law was greatly 
strengthened by the Representation of 
the People Act, 1918, Section 34, which 
reads as’ follows :-— 
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‘1. A person other than the election 
agent of a candidate shall not incur 
any expenses on account of holding 
public meetings or issuing advertise- 
ments, circulars or publications for 
the purpose of promoting or procur- 
ing the election of any candidate at a 
Parliamentary Election unless he is 
authorised in writing to do so by such 
election agent. 

“2, If any person acts in contraven- 
tion to this section he shall be guilty 
of a corrupt practice ....”’ 

The practical effect of the 1918 Act 
Was to raise the offence of incurring 
unauthorised expenditure into a ‘‘cor- 
rupt practice’’ and to specify in clearer 
language certain things which may have 
appeared more or less innocent before 
hand or sometimes appeared to be un- 
connected with the conduct and man- 
agement of an election. 

Now the keen reader will notice that 
in Our second quotation the words are 
“for the purpose of promoting or pro- 
curing the election of any candidate”’ 
and in the first quotation they were ‘‘on 
account of or in respect of the conduct 
or management”’ of such election. The 
latter wording seems the clearest, but 
the quotations have been held to hold 
the same meaning. 

The question arises: can a person 
incur expense for the purpose of pro- 
moting or procuring the election of a 
candidate if he merely asks the electors 
to vote against the other one. In our 
opinion this point is still in doubt where 
there are three or more candidates. It 


is not in doubt where there are two 
candidates. Perhaps the decision in the 
Brixton case may help to clarify the 
situation. 


Now a further point arises, and might 
arise, in the advertisement we have 
illustrated, if it had been used in a 
Parliamentary Election. It is published 


by the ‘Newport Patriotic Society” 
whatever that is. The Acts we have 


quoted so far only refer to the offences 
of individuals, but by an amendment of 
the Representation of the People Act 
carried in 1922 it was enacted that— 
“Where. the person guilty of an 
offence against this section is a body 
of persons, corporate or unincorpor- 
ate, every director or officer of that 
body shall, unless he proves that the 
act constituting the offence was com- 
mitted without his knowledge or con- 
sent, be guilty of the like offence,’ 


Thus .we see that all the hybrid 
Societies and Institutions that would 
like to take part in ‘Parliamentary 
Elections must conform to the law in 
the same way as individuals. 


Now we come to Municipal Elections. 
Here there are no election agents, at 
any rate such as are specified in the 
terms of the law above explained, and 
none of the above enactments apply to 
Municipal Elections. 

There seems to be nothing to prevent 
an organisation conducting a propa- 
ganda in a Municipal Election in favour 
of certain candidates similar to the 
campaigns conducted by Free Trade and 
Tariff Reform organisations prior to the 
prohibition above quoted in the 1922 
R.P. Act. But such expenditure must 
not be too closely connected with ‘‘the 
conduct and management of the elec- 
tion’’ or it becomes part and parcel of 
the same. It is a question of fact in 
each case. As there is no provision for 
expenses to be paid by an election agent, 
it is largely to the action of each candi- 
date that we must look to discover if an 
offence has been committed or no. In 
spite of the unsatisfactory state of the 
law a candidate must beware how he 
accepts help from outside bodies or he 
may become liable to return the 
expenses. 

In Municipal Elections the candidate’s 
chiel protection against unauthorised 
help lies in the ordinary civil law 
respecting contracts. Expenditure ‘‘on 
behalf of a candidate must be claimed 
within 14 days after the day of election 
(note that the day of election in yee G 
pal Elections is the day of the poll; 
Parliamentary Elections it is the day of 
nomination). But there is no stipulation 
that a candidate must pay all such 
claims; obviously he pays only such 
claims as he recognises have been in- 
curred *‘on his behalf’’; in other words, 
claims for expenditure which have been 
incurred under his own authority, or the 
authority of an authorised person, 
acting on his, behalf. 


A provision follows that any person 
who makes a payment in contravention 
of the Section shall be guilty of an 
“illegal practice.’ Thus we see that 
though expenditure by unauthorised per- 
sons is not in so many words prohibited 
we get the same effect by ar for 
same being made illegal. 

A curious point in Municipal Elec- 
tions is that ‘tan agent of a candi- 


AY 


date 
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—— 


‘Al 


(whether polling, counting or 
any other sort of agent) may make a 


‘return of his expenses to the candidate 
‘within 23 days after the day of election 


(not i4 days as for all other’ persons). 


These. expenses may be “ton account of 


‘or in respect of the conduct or manage- 
‘ment of such election.’ Here again the 
ordinary civil law operates as to lia- 
bility for contracts. The wording of 
the Act is not to be taken as implying 
that any agent has the authority to incur 
‘expenses. . Nor has anyone at all any 
authority except such as is given by 


‘the candidate himself or by a person 


authorised by the candidate to do so.’ 

It will be interesting here to repro- 
duce .Section. 21 of the Municipal 
‘Elections Corrupt Practices Act, - 1884, 
in order to show our readers just what 
the law lays down ;— ve 

(1) Every claim against any per- 

son in respect of any expenses in- 
curred by or on behalf of a candidate 
at an election of a councillor on 
account of or in respect of the con- 
“duct or management of such election 
shall be sent in within fourteen days 
after the day of election, and if not 
so sent in shal be barred and not 
paid, and all expenses incurred as 
aforesaid shall be paid within twenty- 
one days after the day of election, and 
not otherwise, and any person who 
makes a payn:ent in contravention ol 
this section, except where such pay- 
ment is allowed as provided by this 
section, shall be guilty of an illegal 
practice, but if such payment was 
made without the sanction or conniv- 
ance of the candidate, the election of 
such candidate shall not be void, nor 
shall he be subject to any incapacity 
under this Act by reason only of such 
payment having been made in contra- 
vention. of this section. 

(2) Every agent of a candidate at 

an election of a councillor shall, 

within twenty-three days after the day 
of election, make a return to the 
candidate in writing of all expenses 
incurred by such agent on account of 
or in respect of the conduct or man- 

agement of such election (m), and il 

he fails so to do shall be liable, on 

summary conviction, to a fine not 
exceeding fifty pounds. 

We have said nothing in this article 
about ‘illegal employment”’ or “illegal 
payments’? which may be corrupt or 
illegal in themselves, and as such be 
punishable in the manner provided for 


those .offences. Our references ‘to un- 
authorised expenditure have reference 
solely. to sums expended ‘by individuals 
or Societies which might be legal if 
expended by the candidate or his 
properly appointed agent. 

POINTS OF ORDER AND ADVICE 

TO CHAIRMEN. 


Walter Citrine’s “The Labour 
Chairman.”’) 


How to Put a Point of Order. 
Members desiring to raise a point of 
order. must do so immediately the 
alleged breach has occurred, and must 
address themselves directly . to the 
Chairman and not to the member who 
has been interrupted. It is no .use a 
person rising on a breach of order that 
has taken place some considerable time 
previously.’ In putting a point of 
order the interjector :must not make 
anything like a Speech. The point of 
order, must be put in the form of a 
question. It is, usually prefaced by 
“Mr. Chairman, is it in order to—”’ 
(here follows the'point of order) .” 


Point Put Briefiy. 

Brevity and. directness are the soul 
of points of order. Speeches are taboo, 
George Bernard Shaw depicts in’ Man 
and Superman a meeting of brigands, 
‘“\ point of order,’’ says one of the 
gang. ‘‘No fear,’’ says the Chairman, 
‘“‘vour last point of order took half an 
hour.”? This is typical. Not infre- 
quently we have heard a speaker get up 
on an alleged point of order and proceed 
{O an oration. on the ‘‘Class War,’’ or 
the “Theory of Value,’’ or some such 
abstraction, unti] the chairman extin- 
guishes him. ; 


Time Allowed on Points of Order. 

There is another point to consider. 
The Standing Orders usually Strictly 
limit the time of every speaker. There- 
fore, every time an interrupter brings” 
forward a point of order he encroaches 
on the time of the speaker who was 
addressing the meeting. The latter is 
probably glancing impatiently at the 
clock, conscious that the time allotted 
to him is fleeting past, while the dis- 
cussion between the interrupter and the 
Chairman is taking place. Points of 
order are sometimes raised with the 
deliberate object both of disturbing the 
speaker’s train of thought and of de- 
priving him of the opportunity of pro- 
perly presenting his case. 


(From 
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No Interference W.th Speaker’s Time, 
.. The. speaker should resume his seat 
as soon as the point of order is raised, 
and take note of the time occupied by 
it: When the point is settled he should 
ask the Chairman to-allow him a duc 
proportion of extra time. Thus, if he 
starts to,speak at 8 p.m., and the rule 
allows him ten minutes to put his case, 
he would normally finish at 8.10. If, 
however, interruptions took four 
minutes, and the speaker had still to 
finish at 8.10, he would have actually 
spoken for six minutes only instead of 
ten. It would be the Chairman’s duty 
to allow him to continue until 8.14 p.m., 
the speaker thus getting his full ten 
minutes. : 


Points of Explanation. 

' Sometimes unscrupulous debaters 
will so distort or misquote the remarks 
of a previous speaker that the latter 
cannot contain himself in quietness. Or 
there may be a genuine misapprehen- 
sjon as to what a speaker actually 
said., In such cases the misunderstood 
speaker would rise with ‘‘May I make 
a point of explanation, Mr. Chair- 
man?’ The Chairman may then allow 
him to explain in a few words what 
he actually said or meant. Often mem- 
bers want to go further, and want to 
explain ‘the remarks of a previous 
speaker, although they themselves have 
already had their say. This cannot be 
permitted. It is’ the function of the 
member whose remarks are involved to 
explain, if any explanation is required. 
Further, it should be remembered that 
points of explanation should be allowed 
only in extreme cases, Otherwise, 
speakers will be jumping up every few 
minutes to say something which they 
had forgotten to say when it was their 
turn to speak. A point of explanation 
may (by the courtesy of the Chairman) 
be allowed, even though there is no 
motion before the meeting. No con- 
troversial statement, however, can be 
allowed, 


Hints to Chairmen at Public Meetings. 

Don’t forget the golden rule of 
brevity. Don’t apologise for the 
speakers, nor laud them up to the skies. 
In the one case you make the audience 
and the speakers uneasy, and in the 
other you may make a speaker so 
nervous that’ his speech becomes a 
failure. It does not do to build up the 
expectations of your audience too high. 
Don’t cut the ground from under the 


= = quer 
speaker’s feet by telling the audience 
all about the subject they have come to 
speak upon. On putting the motion to 
the meeting, read it loudly so that the 
man at the back may hear easily.’ It 
irritates members of an audience to 
have to strain their hearing to catch 
the terms of the motion. Always be 
prepared to allow a relevant question 
should one be put. Don’t bully. the 
audience, or pander to them. Always 
have your stewards and: doorkeepers 
appointed before the meeting. All 
government rests on force, so don’t 
neglect to have plenty ready in case of 
disturbance. Tf a man wants to argue 
with you unnecessarily and won’t sit 
down, keep ringing the bell continu- 
ously until he does. He will get tired 
before you do, Above all, keep cool. 


SOSH HOSES OHSESS SEHHOS SHOHHHOHS GEBSEOLE 


TO BAZAAR WORKERS. 


Bazaar Secretaries and other Or 
sanisers are invited to write for 
price lists and samples of High- 
Class Perfumes, etc. Eau-de- 
Cologne, Lavender Water, Genuine 
Otto Perfumes, Sachets, Face Paw- 
ders, etc. Ready Sales, substantial 
profits. 
R. T. HARRISON, 
34 Corrie Rd., Clifton, Manchester 
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Labour Printing 


NEWS SHEETS 
38 AS BG eA cr was 
PRIZE DRAW TICKETS 
MEMBERSHIP FORMS 
MEMBERSHIP CARDS 
CLUB CARDS 


Specimens Post Free 


STATIONERY of all kinds at 
Wholesale Prices 


REYNOLDS ‘oaivter™ 
rel.106 RIPLEY, Derbys. 


(Concluded from Page 162.) 

VYhe Warrington and District ‘Labour 
News”? continues to run a useful and 
prosperous career. It is a large sized 
eight page journal, priced at one penny. 

Address : Coun: David Plinston, J.P., 

Editor, “The Labour ‘News,’’ 27 
Willis Street, Warrington. 


